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art-ware that they locked like private art-museums.
Of all the artiware I saw and the processes of manu-
facture I inspected, the making of the cloisonne-ware
was the one which appealed to me the most. On a
rough copper base, the outline of a selected design is
picked out in fine silver-wire, the interspaces are then
filled in with a thick paste made out of ground
precious stones, such as jades, agates, carnelians,
lapis-lazuli, and several others. Six times the inter-
spaces are thus filled in and fired before the vase or
bowl or whatever other object it may be is put into
the polisher's hand to be rubbed down to the requi-
site smoothness and finish.   In the best type of
work the rubbing goes on for some weeks and then
the silver-wire and precious-stone fiffing-in present
absolutely one surface with not a pinhole to indicate
its original state. In some of the Japanese paintings
and drawings I saw, the artist revealed an unmis-
takable possession of great imaginative power, while
in others he gave equally unmistakable evidence of
his tenderness and poetic feeling. A marked charac-
teristic of the Japanese school is the sensitiveness of
the artist to the various aspects of sky and land-
scape. It is the cool tones of early dawn, the gather-
ing gloom of eventide, the depth and stillness of
moonlit night-or the lowering frown of approaching
storm which seize his fancy and inspire his brush.
But he depicts them in his own free, impressionistic
way, betraying happy ignorance of the elementary
laws of perspective and chiaroscuro.   In this he is
typically Eastern, for the typically Eastern painter
as a rule sees nature through his emotions and conse-